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questions of principle with such very great fulness. Thus it is only 
incidentally that mention is made of the Elberfeld system ; and many 
other of the details of the administration are only to be found scattered 
through the foot-notes. Fortunately, the author has provided us to a 
certain extent with the facilities for seeking information elsewhere. The 
work contains a very full bibliography, lucidly arranged, and is also 
equipped with what is always a pleasant surprise in a German book — 
an alphabetical index. 

Henry W. Farnam. 



An Inquiry into Socialism. By Thomas Kirkup. Longmans, 
Greene & Co., London and New York, 1887. — 188 pp. 

This book furnishes another indication of the hold which democratic 
and semi-socialistic opinions are obtaining in England. Its author wrote 
the historical article on socialism in the last edition of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica. In the essay before us he aims "to bring out what is 
fundamental in socialism, both as contrasted with the prevailing social 
system and with theories for which it is usually mistaken." He defines 
socialism to be "democracy in politics; unselfishness, altruism in 
Christian ethics ; in economics the principle of co-operation or associa- 
tion." Or again : 

The theory of socialism therefore is that the present economic order . . . 
must and ought to pass away; and that it will give place to an economic 
system in which industry will be conducted with a collective capital and by 
associated labor, with a view to an equitable system of distribution. 

These definitions show that the author has attained a breadth of view 
necessary to an impartial treatment of the subject. This Mr. Kirkup 
has, on the whole, succeeded in giving us. It is at least more satis- 
factory than any other attempt yet made in English. He is certainly 
right in not regarding the modern socialist movement as an organized 
conspiracy for the destruction of all that is best in existing civilization. 
It is rather a necessary growth from the moral, industrial, and political 
conditions of the present. It is not a manifestation of human folly and 
depravity, but a factor in a great process of social evolution. Mr. 
Kirkup shows this by briefly reviewing the growth of socialistic ideas 
since the first French revolution, and by showing how tbey have been 
the necessary accompaniments of the modern industrial system. He 
believes that none of the really valuable institutions of society are 
imperilled by it, neither the family, the church, nor the right of 
property. On the other hand it seems to him probable that the ethical 
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element upon which they rest will be made more prominent and 
influential. 

The power of the principle of self-help as a spur to enterprise is 
admitted, but it is also claimed that the development of the present 
social system has occurred under very favorable conditions. It is not 
probable that two inventions will ever again be made so important in 
their results as those of the steam engine and the electric telegraph. 
Then as soon as they were made, the American continent was opened 
for exploitation. Such opportunities for success are very rare. With 
them, progress under any system would be rapid. Among the evils 
which the author enumerates as connected with the competitive system 
are the degradation of the laborer ; the fluctuations of trade, which make 
the position of both capitalist and laborer insecure ; waste in all stages 
and departments of production and distribution ; crises ; the lowering of 
moral tone, and development of parasitic or unproductive classes. All 
that tends to counteract these' evils, whether it proceeds from the state 
or from private and corporate enterprise, is to be welcomed. 

Mr. Kirkup does not identify socialism with state-ism. He is a 
federalist in economics rather than a state socialist. He looks for help 
to the institutions of local, rather than of central government. In this 
respect he is thoroughly English. He adopts the ideals of Mill. From 
this standpoint he seeks to meet the objection that socialism is Utopian, 
because no central authority could control interests so enormous as are 
involved in the industrial life of modern society. He evidently expects 
more from the development of co-operation than from direct interference 
by the state. Mr. Kirkup does well to qualify his- somewhat rosy view 
of the prospects of socialistic schemes with such remarks as the 
following : 

When we consider the fatal prevalence of egotism, improvidence, and folly 
in human nature and in human history, doubt as to the general realization of 
the system is only too legitimate. Without a great moral advance socialism 
may be regarded as impracticable. 

It is noteworthy that he sees in the development of great corporations 

run by paid superintendents a step towards socialistic production and a 

pledge of its future success. He is ready to admit that the social order 

of the future will be neither wholly socialistic or individualistic, but a 

combination of the two. 

Mr. Kirkup shows that he is well grounded in the highest and broadest 

thought of the age respecting socialism. His book, therefore, is to be 

welcomed as an effort to give English-speaking people opinions and 

reasonings upon the subject of a higher order than they have hitherto 

been able to find in their own language. 

H. L. Osgood. 



